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@he South African Outlook 


So live with men as if God saw : 

So talk with God as if men heard. 

— Anonymous. 
* 


he War 
In August good news has come to hand from all theatres of 
war. Perhaps the most hopeful announcement was that of the 
‘sinking of ninety enemy submarines in three recent months. 
his means greater freedom and safety for Allied convoys 
and greater possibilities for offensives. The capture of Sicily 
has been completed. This island fortress, in area almost as 
large as Basutoland and with a population numbering almost 
alf that of South Africa, was strongly garrisoned, yet after a 
campaign which lasted less than six weeks the island was in 
Allied hands and its many airfields were being used as bases 
for the bombing of the Italian mainland. In its defence the 
enemy lost 170,000 soldiers. Italy as yet remains in the war 
but everything indicates that she is now a liability to the Germans. 
On the Eastern front after fierce fighting Orel and Byelgorod 
were captured by the Russians on August 5th and on the 20th 
ey took Kharkov, the most important railway centre in 
outhern Russia. The Germans have thus suffered severe defeats 
mid-summer, which in other years was the time for their 
ictorious offensives. ‘The enemy is obviously weakening. From 
Britain’s airfields the bombing offensive has continued the 
process of reducing Germany’s great industrial centres to ruins. 
In the Pacific war zone the Allies have had more spectacular 
successes, especially in the air and at sea. In Canada Mr. 
hurchil] and President Roosevelt have again been conferring. 
Altogether August has been a very bad month for the enemy. 
* * * * 


rading Licences for Africans. 

According to Mrs. M. Ballinger, M.P., writing in Umteteli wa 
Bantu, the old and vexed question of trading licences in urban 
locations in the Orange Free State has again come to the fore- 
front ; this time with more hopeful possibilities than at any time 
inthe past. At one of its recent meetings, the Town Council of 
Bloemfontein received a report from its Native Affairs Com- 
mittee to the effect that the Minister of Native Affairs, acting on 
representations made to him by the Natives’ Representative 
Council, had requested that serious consideration be given “‘ to 
the advisability of granting to a limited number of suitable 
Africans the right to trade within the Native location at Bloem- 
ontein.” The Committee had, it said, discussed the matter at 
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ties, missionary superintendents, and managers of African 


length, and had decided by a majority vote, to recomm« 
the Council that it adopt the principle of granting trading 
to Africans in locations, the form and extent of these righ 
referred back to the Committee for further considerati 
report. This recommendation gave rise to a full dress 
on the subject which revealed a substantial majority 
favour of a proposition which in the past has been cons 
turned down. Some of the oldest and staunchest opponet 
the principle of granting trading rights to Africans in 1 
areas admitted freely that they had changed their minds on 
subject, while the circumstance that the Bloemfontein Che 
of Commerce is now in favour of these rights being grant 
doubt weighed heavily with all the members of the Cou 

The present existence of extensive trading by Africans 
the unsatisfactory conditions of hawkers’ and pedlars’ lice 
of which more than 100 are now in operation, no doubt 
influenced the decision of the Council. The- most fo 
argument put up against the adoption of the principle of grant 
trading licences to Africans was that it would involve the imp 
acceptance of the permanent character of the urban A 
population which, it was contended, is in direct opposition t 
the segregation policy. But the permanent nature of the Af. 
urban population is now so fully established that even 
hitherto powerful appeal to the conservative instinct 0} 
Free State could not swing the majority of the Councillors ay 
from the obvious justice of granting to the Africans one of 
promised compensations for residential segregation, that of be 
allowed to serve themselves. 
& € * * 
‘* Teach Natives Building.’ se 
Mr. T. J. Chester, manager of the Durban Native Adminis~ 
tration Department, in evidence before the Natal Provincial 
Post-War Works and Reconstruction Commission given on 
August 13th, said the time had come when the Central Housi 
Board or the local authority should allow Natives to be tau 
building so that they could rebuild, under supervision, their o 
houses in locations. ‘‘ There will be a considerable shortage 
European artisans after the war, for the demand on their labo 
will be great, and there is no reason why Natives should nm 
build houses in which they themselves will live,’ said Mr. 
Chester. Mr. Chester suggested that land in locations could bi 
given the Natives on long leases, as the law did not allowthem t 
own land in urban areas, unless special permission had been 
granted by the Governor-General. ‘‘ The time will inevitabh 
come when we must break away from the tradition that th 
Native is merely a sojourner in the town,’’ said Mr. Chester. 
“As long as it is in an area reserved for Natives, security in” 
the form of ownership of land should be given to a Native.” 

* * * * 
The Christian Council and Religious Education. 

The Christian Council, through its Education Section, has 
addressed the following circular to Church and Mission authori- 


bee 


mission schools: ‘‘ The supreme importance of Christian edu- ~ 
cation for the African people is fully recognised by all wha have 
their welfare at heart. It is clear that Education Departments 
are similarly aware of its importance, through their concern 
owing to the unsatisfactory position with, respect to religious — 
instruction in many Native Mission schools. Appeals are ~ 
actually being made by inspectors to Mission authorities to give 
to religious instruction its rightful place in the life of the schools. 
One reason for the lack of effective supervision is undoubtedly — 
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the excessive number of schools with which some Managers are 


trying to cope. We are informed that from the administrative 
point of view the fewer the Managers responsible the better ; but 
from the point of view of religious instruction, too many schools 
under one Manager cannot but be detrimental. In the Cape 
Province, for instance, some Managers are responsible for the 
oversight of more than twenty schools. In some cases the 
number is forty. It is regarded as essential that each school 
should be visited at least once or twice in each term. In many 
instances this is manifestly impossible. The effect upon reli- 
gious instruction is lamentable. Difficulties in the way of 
reducing the number of schools per Manager would seem to be 
insurmountable under present conditions. We would, however, 
put forward the following suggestion: That Churches and 
Missions consider the possibility of employing supervisors who 
have received special training to give religious instruction in 
schools. These might be either missionaries seconded for this 
work, or African teachers whose character and gifts justify their 
being specially appointed. It is felt that the training of such 
teachers for the work of religious instruction is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. The Christian Council of South Africa, 
with which more than thirty Churches and Missions are affili- 
ated, requests that Missionary Societies, Superintendents and 
Managers should give special consideration to this: problem 
which is already attracting the attention of Government authori- 
ties. Should any Society or Manager have discovered an 
effective way of meeting the situation, the Christian Council 
would be glad to receive information about it.” 
* * * * 

Bequests and Gifts for Native Welfare. 

Weare glad to be able to record more instances of bequests to 
Native charities and institutions and trust these can be taken as 
indications of a growing practice. The custom is ancient, 
honourable, and truly Christian, and the more backward a 
country or a community, the greater is the need for this kind of 
voluntary re-distribution of wealth. The late Mr. George 
Hartley of Queenstown left over £12,000 to charitable, educa- 
tional and other institutions in Queenstown. Out of this amount 
he left £1000 to the Mendi Memorial Creche, the money to be 
used for the general purposes of the Creche at the discretion of 
the chairman and treasurer of the Board of Management. From 
Cradock we learn from the Midland News that at a recent 
meeting of the Town Council letters were read from Messrs. 
Metcalf and Co., Executors in the estate of the late Mr. Metcalf, 
enclosing a contribution of £100 towards the cost of providing 
additional accommodation for Native nurses ; also a cheque of 
£500 for the Location Milk Fund on certain conditions. It was 
resolved to accept the amounts with thanks and to instruct the 
Town Clerk to invest the money with a fully registered Building 
Society. The late Mr. Elias Gordon, a Johannesburg business 
man, left numerous useful bequests to Native charities. The 
Institute of Race Relations, the Bantu Welfare Trust, and other 
organisations concerned with Native welfare benefited to the 
extent of £100 each under his will. In addition the will provides 
that £500 shall be distributed among such charities as the 
Institute recommends. The Institute of Race Relations has 
been incorporated as a non-profit-making association under the 
Companies Act and is competent to administer trust funds. 
The Bantu Welfare Trust, which the Institute serves as secreta- 
riat, is also a suitable body to administer such trusts. 

* * * % 
His last fight : Professor Hoernle’s 
fine defence of Alexandra Township. 

As all who knew him are aware, Professor Hoernle never 
rested in the campaign against injustice and in his champion- 
ship of all who were the victims of oppression in any form. His 
dast effort was the drawing up of an appeal to the citizens of 
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Johannesburg on behalf of the people of Alexandra Township,. 
who have been threatened by the City Council with the loss of | 
their rights as owners of freehold stands and houses that in 
many cases have been their homes for years. This appeal, 
which received the unanimous support of the Alexandra people, 
has now been printed for private circulation by Professor 
Hoernle’s family. It is a booklet of 43 pages. By Mrs. Hoernle’s 
kindness a limited number of copies are available at the South 
African Institute of Race Relations (P.O. Box 97, Johannesburg) 
for those interested who apply for them. It is we think safe to 
say that the battle for Alexandra has been won, ‘The facts and j 
arguments marshalled by Professor Hoernle against the uproot-. 
ing of the people of Alexandra and their transference to two. 
proposed locations at the other side of the city are overwhelming. 
On legal grounds the scheme would be most difficult to carry 
through ; on moral grounds it is entirely indefensible ; while on| 
financial grounds it is simply impracticable. No reasonable 
person, no one with any conscience, after having read Professor j 
Hoernle’s statement, could possibly feel justified in attempting 
to go on with the ill-considered and inherently unjust scheme.., 
We sincerely hope the Union Government will give the expro-/} 
priation of Alexandra proposal its quietus, and leave the 
threatened inhabitants of the township free to breathe and to go} 
on with their communal and private ES. - development. 
& * ; 


Alexandra Bus Dispute. 
Early in the month a bus fare dispute at Alexandra, a Native 
township about ten miles from Johannesburg, was the cause of |! 
some concern. The owners of the buses raised the fares from: 
4d. to 5d. but the Natives refused to use the buses on these ¢ 
terms and Johannesburg witnessed the unusual scene of a pro- 
cession of workers three miles long marching to work in the city. § 
European sympathisers in Johannesburg took to distributing? 
oranges and organising lifts and several firms lent trucks. After 1 
a conference between the bus owners and the Minister of Native+ 
Affairs it was announced that the fares would not be raised and, ; 
to judge by an excellent leader in the Bantu World, everyone is. 
happy again. This leading Native newspaper said that the® 
Minister of Native Affairs, Major van der Byl, and the Secretary y 
for Native Affairs, Mr. D. L. Smit, played the leading role in thes 
settlement. ‘‘ Their statesmanlike action is highly appreciated 
by both the residents and the bus owners as well as by all those «| 
who realise the importance of racial harmony and peace in this\= 
country. We draw inspiration from this action because we are« 
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convinced that it augurs well for the future—and the future is«f 


more worth working for than the present, because there 1s sow 
much more of it! It is our belief that the spirit shown by these ¢ 
heads of the Department of Native Affairs is an indication of the «| 
change which is taking place within the Department. There 
can be no doubt that a growing section of the community isi} 
ready to follow the leadership of the Department in matters) 
affecting the relations between White and Black, and we are‘ 
convinced that if this were not the case, the bus owners would¢ 
not have listened to the advice of Major van der Byl and Mr.* 
Smit, when legally they were entitled to charge the increased’ 
fare of 5d.” 


% & x % 
Health Services for Africans in Southern Rhodesia. | 
The Federation of Native Welfare Societies in Southernt): 
Rhodesia has forwarded to their Government a carefully orepameall ; 
memorandum on a National Health Service for Africans. At|!) 
present in Southern Rhodesia there are 13 Government hospitals); 
and 53 clinics and dispensaries for Africans, besides 31 Missionii— 
hospitals, clinics and dispensaries. A number of fully eet 
African nurses from the Union of South Africa are employed,} | 
and a small number of local nurses and orderlies are being given 
an elementary course. One of the problems now being faced is|/ 
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mp give the full training. As is still the case in the Union, “ one 
nif the greatest difficulties in endeavouring to assess the standard 
+f Native health is the lack of vital statistics,” and the memoran- 
jum asks what steps are being taken to remedy this grave defect. 
There is need,” says the memorandum, “‘ for persistent propa- 
‘anda among employers on the question of nutrition and diet. . . 
wt is significant that in 1938 there were 460 reported cases of 
urvy, involving 11 deaths.’’ Except perhaps in a time of 
exceptional drought, scurvy was formerly unknown in tropical 
ifrica, Vegetables grown by the people—sweet. potatoes for 
xample—and the use of wild vegetables afforded them protec- 
jon. If—as the statement we have quoted seems to imply— 
Ivy is occurring on estates where the employers are respon- 
‘ible for the feeding of their workers, there is urgent need for 
spovernment to impose diet regulations on employers and appoint 
ehspectors to see that they are carried out. Together with the 
Muestion of diet is the question of housing. ‘* Too often,” we 
fead, “‘ Natives are compelled to live in miserable hovels when 
ey come to work in towns or on farms.” 
* * * 

»‘ Race Relations.”’ 
Race Relations, Number 2, 1943, contains four contributions 
Hf importance to students of Native affairs. Dr. Oscar D. 
WVollheim describes the present position in Native Education 
nd for it Mrs. Edith B. Rheinallt Jones puts forward a Ten- 
gear Plan. Mr. Ellison Kahn, lecturer in the Dept. of Econo- 
hnics of Witwatersrand University, deals with immigration and 
ne future of Non-Europeans, in the course of which he casts 
Joubt on the necessity or possibility of greatly increasing the 
tow of “desirable” immigrants. Dr. Ellen Hellmann gives a 
asterly survey of “‘ Non-Europeans in the Army,’ a survey 
at will be welcomed by many who wish to know just where the 
*Non-European volunteer stands today. After dealing with the 
Honditions of service and surveying the work of the voluntary 
Wrganisations, Dr. Hellmann says :—‘‘ The Fund (Governor- 
Sreneral’s) has made patient and persistent efforts to discharge 
Ws duties with justice to all who have a claim to its services. 
The South African Gifts and Comforts Fund. draws no colour 
“ne. The S.A. Red Cross, in compassionate endeavour to meet 
Suman need and solace human suffering, has made special 
Nfforts to assist Non-Europeans. Because it realised that the 
fconomic position of practically all Non-Europeans was such 
at they could not shoulder the financial burden of sending 
fuarterly ‘ next-of-kin parcels’ to ‘their prisoners of war, the 
Jociety has taken over this function itself. The Red Cross 
iccordingly not only sends food parcels to all prisoners of war 
j-respective of race, but also takes upon itself the duty of despatch- 
ng at its own cost ‘ next-of-kin parcels’ to Non-Europeans, 
vhereas the relations of European prisoners of war themselves 
& responsible for providing their own with this benefit. The 
wivergence in policy between Government and voluntary organi- 
ie challenges attention. It also prompts the question 
vhether it is true to assume, as is generally done, that the White 
copulation as a whole does in reality demand discrimination to 


ye extent that is manifest in Government policy.” 
* * * * 
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Vative Zoo Guide. ; 

| What is said to be the first step of its kind undertaken in the 
Jnion, and it has the approval of the Transvaal Education 
Department, is the recent appointment of a special Native 
luide-lecturer for young Native visitors to the Pretoria Zoo, says 
“he Sunday Times. Until this appointment was made the 
uthorities considered that Native scholars gained little from 
‘heir visits to the Zoo, as there was little, if any, guidance from 
‘heir teachers. The same difficulty was experienced with 
1 ae children unti} a guide-lecturer was provided by the 
“ransvaal Education Department. Now, ‘by arrangement with 
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the teachers, this Native guide-lecturer gives lessons to Native 

children in their own language. 
* * * 

Bantu Sports Club, Johannesburg. 

This Club’s annual report records another year of useful work 
under the guidance of Mr. D. R. Twala. Recreational activities 
include football, tennis, concerts, pageants, and the manage- 
ment is anxious to increase its membership and extend its activi- 
ties. In a preface to the report Dr. E. Jokl makes a strong plea. 
for further recreational facilities for Johannesburg’s Native 
population. He says that ‘‘ apart from the beer halls and a few 
places like the Bantu Sports Club or the Bantu Men’s Social 
Centre, recreational facilities for Natives virtually do not exist in 
Johannesburg. Sufficient scientific evidence is available: to 
indicate that lack or provision respectively of recreational facili- 
ties is one of the prime determinators of the happiness as well as 
of the labour efficiency of any population group. The growing 
appreciation in South Africa of the necessity of improving the 
living conditions and thus also the productive capacity of the 
country’s manpower will, so I hope, focus public attention more 
sharply upon the importance of providing more and better 
recreational facilities for our Native population, especially in 
densely populated urban areas such as Johannesburg.” 

* % * *% 


‘Friends of Africa’’ University Essay Competitions. 
The Stokoe Prize of the value of £50 cash is awarded for the 
best constructive study of the South African situation by a 
University student. For the purpose of the competition a 
University student is defined as an undergraduate or graduate 
registered for the year 1943 as a bona fide full-time student at 
a University or University College. The subject for the essays 
which must be submitted before March Ist, 1944 is “‘ The 
African and How to Promote his Welfare.’’ For any further 
information or help in any direction please write to Mr. W. G. 
A. Mears, ‘‘ Canigou,” Oakhurst Avenue, Rondebosch, C.P. 
* * * * 


Boarding Fees at Native Institutions. 

The Secretary of the Association of Heads of Native 
Institutions in the Cape Province announces that in view of the 
increased cost of maintaining Institution Boarding Departments 
(owing to the rise in price of foodstuffs and other commodities) 
the Institutions which are members of the Cape Association of 
Heads of Native Institutions have agreed to increase their 
boarding fees by £1 per year, beginning in January, 1944. The 
decision was taken very reluctantly, but it was felt that African 
parents would understand the reason for this rise and would 
recognise that the increase is a very modest one in view of 


present-day circumstances. 
* * * * 


SALANG KA KOTSO 
To the 624 Basuto who went down with a torpedoed transport. 


Ye are Basuto. In heroic pride 

Ye bore aloft the banner of your name. 
Your brothers fell upon the tawny tide 

Of sandy deserts blooded with their fame ; 
Another tide of honour was a-flow 

When from your dragon hills ye marched away 
Eager for victory, flashing eyes a-glow, 

Keen as the morning of a snow-keened day. 
Farewell ye brave! Our wounded hearts are proud 

With tear-stained gladness that to you was given 
Glory and splendour as your passing shroud 

Dipped in the heart’s blood of a nation riven. 
Salang ka kotso! On Bosiu’s crown 

Will burn the beacon of your high renown. 

D. J. Darlow. 
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The Government and the Future 


Throughout the country there is keen interest in the use the 
Government is to make of the mandate it has received from the 
electorate and of the majority it commands—a majority which 
gives it power to carry through any policy which in its wisdom it 
thinks desirable for the good of the country. There can be no 
doubt that the main concern of the electorate was to give the 
Government a free hand in the prosecution of the war to a victo- 
rious conclusion. At the same time this was not all : the eyes of 
the electors were fixed also on what is to follow the cessation of 
hostilities. We venture to think that there is a more widespread 
anxiety to-day in South Africa than in any previous period for 
some great remedial acts on the part of Government. Large 
numbers of men and women are prepared for ventures and 
sacrifices on behalf of the mass of the people ; they are not to be 
content with the old ways, nor with the mere appointment of 
commissions of inquiry, nor with Government action that 
favours the vested interests of the few. 

It was because of this that special significance was attached to 
the Prime Minister’s first pronouncements after the election 
results were known. These pronouncements came at the 
Liberty Cavalcade in Port Elizabeth which General Smuts 
opened. It was only natural that he should declare his satis- 
faction with the verdict of the country—its verdict on the war 
policy and effort of the Government, and also on the perform- 
ances of the Opposition. But the country expectantly looked 
for something more. It is to be regretted that verbatim reports 
are not available of all Field Marshal Smuts said as he looked 
into the future, and especially as he dealt with the future of the 
Non-European sections of South Africa’s people. We have 
searched the newspapers, but what we find seems disjointed, and 
the most laborious efforts to piece the reports together may not 
do justice to the Prime Minister. Let us, however, put down 
what we have gleaned. 

It is reported that General Smuts said that at the time of Union 
South Africa had faced the problem of achieving unity among 
her European population ; now she had the additional problem 
ef co-ordinating the efforts and ideals of her European and 
Non-European populations. The Non-Europeans. who had 
sacrificed so much before and during the war would not be for- 


The Transkei: 


A PAPER was read on 2nd June before the Associated Scien- 
tific and Technical Societies of South Africa on ‘“ Native 
Manpower Resources, with special reference to the Transkeian 
Territories.” The writer was Dr. E. Jokl, Labour and Man- 
power Adviser to the Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited. The paper is on the lines of a report 
Dr. Jokl has in preparation, dealing with the Transkei. : 
As the title of this paper shews, Dr. Jokl’s object in going to 
the Transkei was to study its manpower resources, and part of 
the paper is taken up with a statistical discussion of this subject. 
While engaged in these researches the investigator’s interest was 
aroused by the unsatisfactory conditions he found prevailing in 
the territory, and the result is that he now gives us, first, an 
analysis of these conditions and, second, proposals for their 
progressive amelioration. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 
Dr. Jokl quotes President Theodore Roosevelt as saying that 
“the great rural interests are human interests, and good crops 
are of little value to the farmers unless they open the door to a 
good kind of life on the farm,” and adds that, “‘ contrary to 
widespread beliefs, Native life in the territories is not altogether 
what one would call a good life,’’ what with “ illness and belief 


An Analysis and a Forecast 


gotten. It is further reported that General Smuts declared th 
question of Native Africans weighed profoundly with him. “ 
do not think we shall succeed in our effort for the future of Sout 
Africa unless we come to grips with that question, and I do no 
think we shall succeed unless we can justify our consciences ii 
our relations between Black and White.” 
Such declarations are irreproachable and they come laden wit! 
hope. But, according to newspaper reports, another statemen 
was made—that General Smuts thought the first step was to unit 
the European people. In 1908 as a young man at the Nationa 
Convention he had taken the line that this question (the Nativ. 
question) should be put to a “‘ suspense account ”’—that th 
question of uniting European South Africa should come first 
That was still his standpoint. 
This last statement has caused disquiet. Surely it does ne 
mean that, though the Non-Europeans are not to be forgottey 
and though South Africa must come to grips with what is know? 
as the Native question, another pause is to be put to measures 0 
reform. Wecan hardly believe that this is the Prime Minister’) 
intention, nor the wish of those whom he would like best to lead 
General Smuts has hastened events and stirred expectations bil 
some of his pronouncements of recent years, so that a “ suspensi 
account ” seems incongruous as he faces the remaining days | 
war and those of reconstruction. We believe that Genera 
Smuts above all desires to unite the White sections of Soutii 
Africa and to do justice to the Non-European millions. Ther: 
is in history a striking parallel. Abraham Lincoln had as hit 
twofold aim the preservation of the American Union and thi 
emancipation of the slaves. He did both : the first through war 
and the second in the midst of war. And thereby he crowneil 
his great career. With all respect we suggest that a similar two 
fold task—-of establishing national unity and liberating the Blaci 
man from artificial bonds—awaits as the crowning act of one whi 
stands to-day more high in the esteem of his own land and of thi 
world than in any previous time of his great career. The firel 
part he has in large measure accomplished through calling hi 
people to a righteous war. The second awaits his early solvinj 
series of acts. 


in witchcraft, soil erosion and drought,” but ‘‘ knowledge am 
health, an intelligent interest in social and occupational aspec’é 
of life, will give the people a new consciousness of purpose whici! 
they seem to have lost with the breakdown of their ancient trib!s 
pattern.” 

Dr. Jokl points out that the Transkeian territories have a3 
exceptionally large proportion (estimated by competent exper‘ 
to be as high as 50 per cent) of potentially arable land, the souk 
being fertile and the rainfall in most sections sufficient. Yi? 
these territories cannot even grow enough mealies for their owt) 
use, but have to import large quantities annually. ‘“‘ The Trans?) 
kei is by nature a first class agricultural and cattle country,” y* 
as a result of the pitiful nutritional state in which cattle exist if 
the Transkei, most cows give no milk for human consumptioit? 
“* About 40 per cent. of all Native families own no cattle. .. Catt 3 
mortality is very high.” ‘‘'Today (approximately) 30 per ceit 
of the 250,000 family units in the Transkei are landless. This 
figure (which has been estimated by Mr. G. Mears) more thi 
anything else indicates the degree of misery prevailing in th Nt 
Reserve.” ik 

‘‘ More than half of the entire Bantu male population of the \\ 
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to 44 age graup is probably at any given time in the Transkei 
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jerritories, where, with negligible exceptions, they virtually do 
@pthing.” “ Considering (however) the conditions under which 
ne Transkeian Natives live—poor environment, bad diet, bug- 
fested houses, absence of medical services and lack of education 
hey give a fairly adequate labour return, a return which in 
30 lute terms, of course, is entirely unsatisfactory.” Dr. Jok! 
alises that the disturbance to family life and the loss of discip- 
ne over the young boys which are occasioned by the continual 
asence of even about half of the able-bodied men are matters so 
rious that they must not be ignored in any calculation of avail- 
ole labour for external employment. ‘To what extent the 
cial life of the people is disturbed is indicated by the masculinity 
tes for the age group 18 to 44. In the Transkei there are twice 


ithalf times as many men as women.” 
! “ The Transkei is a one-crop country and maize is grown on 
per cent of the cultivated land. In a nutrition survey con- 
ed by Dr. Rijno Smit, Chief Medical Officer of the Trans- 
*i, it was found that 84 per cent of all school children receive 
ealy one meal a day and this is in the late afternoon when they 
“me home. This meal consists of maize only. Education is 
a most unsatisfactory state. Less than one-third of all child- 
2 go to school and those who do, go irregularly. ‘The analysis 
* the scholastic standards of 2,000 young Native recruits at the 
sililitary Camp at Umtata revealed that only 10 per cent were 
Hole to read (even single letters and figures), Unless compul- 
pry, universal, progressive education is introduced in the Trans- 
ti, no radical change can be expected.” 
A REMEDY PROPOSED 
» After drawing this picture of the present sorry state of the 
Sitritories and their inhabitants, Dr. Jokl goes on to indicate a 
jay out, provided that help can be obtained from Government 
a scale in some degree comparable to that granted White 
urmers, and along lines more or less similar, but adapted to the 
special requirements of the territories and their people. The 
dnd being good and the people intelligent, he visualises a future 
my comfort and prosperity for the Transkei. He looks forward 
© the development of a fully civilized community, with efficient 
sticulture, free compulsory education for all children and the 
ablishment of villages with village crafts and local industries 
@-oducing articles both for home consumption and for export. 
Ge goes into details to show how these ends can be achieved. 
ace forbids our following him here. But one very important 
2m must be mentioned, namely, the wide extension, especially 
the uplands, of tree cultivation, for firewood, for carpentry 
d for other industrial uses, and, most essentially, for conserving 
e rainfall. It is proposed that schools of forestry and other 
@chnical subjects should be started at once and that gardening 
Wid agriculture should be incorporated into the regular school 
yurse, on the principle already successfully applied at Fre- 
‘antle and other schools. This method—half-time technical 
and training and half-time lessons—is that introduced and put 
“to successful operation at Tuskegee by the famous Negro 
lucator Dr. Booker Washington. 

Now, for all these purposes, three conditions are essential :— 
MONEY : capital expenditure on a large scale for survey- 
ing the land, for fencing, for erecting schools and other 
buildings, for agricultural and other equipment, etc, “ At 
the rate chargeable for sub-economic housing loans (not 
more than 2 per cent) at least £10,000,000 could be taken 
up” for afforestation alone. In the case of forestry, the 
expenditure in time would repay itself, but for certain other 
items, school buildings for instance, no money return could 
be looked for except such as would accrue in after years 
from the increased productivity of an educated populace. 
BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL CONTROL of the 
whole scheme by the best experts that can be got, working 
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directly under the Union Government. The undertaking 
is too big for any lesser authority to be left in control. Dr. 
_ Jokl visualises a ‘‘ Native Territories Development Board ” 
which on its part would avail itself of the help “‘ of all exist- 
ing authorities in the territories,’ as well as of missionary 
bodies, co-operative societies, etc. The people of the 
proposed) villages “‘ should, from the beginning, have a say 
in the allocation of money for public services in their own 
community.” 
WORK, keen, enthusiastic work, like that done in France 
by our South African Native troops in the last war, on the 
part of the people of the Transkei, is the third essential. If 
they accept the scheme, make it perhaps a four or five year 
plan in each district, in twenty years time the Transkei will 
bear a new face, good crops, fat cattle, milk for the children. 
This is the vision. It has been done in other countries, 
tess favow od by nature than the Transkei, Denmark for 
example, as Dr. Jokl points out. Is it to be done here ? 
“The Natives will have to agree,” writes Dr. Jokl, “to a 
principle, established in every well-ordered and economi- 
cally balanced society, namely that of universal and regular 
labour. The large capital investment required for a regional 
scheme of the kind proposed in this survey is justifiable 
only under the assumption that the territory’s manpower ts 
fully mobilised. ... We visualise a system of division of 
labour under which there wil! be a considerable industrial 
workers’ group. At present these industrial workers simply 
will have to proceed outside their homes for limited periods, 
while as a long term policy it is visualised to provide employ- 
ment for those territorial Natives who are free and inclined 
to work in industries inside the Transkei, while perma- 
nent settlement for those who work in the Union industries 
will have to be pro¥ided in the Union.” 
The scheme would be applied by stages, district by district. 
When the whole area has been reorganised and the Government 
is satisfied that the results aimed at have been achieved, the 
Development Board will “‘ hand back control of the region to 
the civil administration.” 
SOME COMMENTS 
It will be observed that one of the essentials of a development 
scheme is capital. If this is so, are we not justified in conclud- 
ing that the present stagnation in these territories is due, not 
entirely to the lack of enterprize on the part of the people, but 
partly also to the lack of money? It has been the practice of 
most European employers to pay Africans very small wages on 
the theory that they don’t need more. Their wants are few: 
they live on mealies. The meagre sums most Africans earn 
today are largely swallowed up in debts at the stores, debts for 
food chiefly. Then it has hitherto béen the policy of govern- 
ments to require Africans to pay for most of what they get in the 
way of public services, including elementary education. Again, 
if government aid had been given to African cultivators on any- 
thing approaching the scale it has been given to White farmers, 
it is possible that the situation in the territories might have been 
different today. If those African children who do get some 
schooling had had the milk and cheese ration that White school 
children have had, and if the old people had had the old-age 
pension that both Whites and Coloureds have had, it is safe to 
say that the African community would not have been in quite 
such a miserable plight as they are today. No doubt the present 
position is very largely the result of traditional habits. But 
there are these other considerations, and it is not fair to the 
Africans to forget or ignore them. And, in view of what has 
hitherto been the established policy of treating Africans with 
matked financial stringency, it will not be surprising, if some 
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such scheme as Dr. Jok!’s is put forward, to find it being received . 


with reserve, if not with suspicion—however much above board 
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and above suspicion the scheme may in reality be. Govern- 
ment will have to establish its bona fides in the matter by some 
act or acts indicating unmistakably a change of policy. The 
decision to extend the system of school meals to African children 
is a hopeful augury ; it, will be believed when the meals actually 
appear. Is there a change of heart among the White people ? 
Is there not something behind? ‘To this in the circumstances 
very natural question, it may be replied that there does seem to 
be taking place something more to the point than a change of 
heart, namely a change of head. The great mass of White 
opinion has probably always been in favour of ‘treating the 
Native kindly,” and personally most White people have tried to 


Death of Dr. William Paton | 


Cabled information from London has been received by the 
Secretary of the Christian Council to the effect that the Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, Dr. William Paton, 
died suddenly on 21st August following an operation. The 
forces engaged in the world-wide missionary enterprise could 
scarcely have suffered a greater loss at this time. 


William Paton had been a secretary of the International 
Missionary Council at its London headquarters since 1927. He 
was also joint secretary of the more recently formed World 
Council of Churches of which much is expected when the 
clearing of the war clouds makes its full operation possible. 
For ten years he was on the staff of the Student Christian 
Movement. His knowledge of Christian Missions was deepened 
by his association for five years with the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. The statesmanlike 
qualities which he revealed made him an international figure in 
missionary circles. He filled an important place in the 1937 
World Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh, and bore a large 
share of responsibility for the organisation of the World 
Missionary Conference at Madras in the following year. 


Dr. Paton was an author of distinction. His books have had 
a wide circulation, and have deeply influenced that religious 
thought which is engaged with the wider implications of the 
Christian Gospel. His best known works are Jesus Christ and 
the World’s Religions, The Faiths of Mankind, Christianity in 
the Eastern Conflicts, World Community, The Message of the 
World-wide Church and The Church and the New Order. He 
was a Doctor of Divinity of Edinburgh University. 


‘During recent years Dr. Paton’s thought turned increasingly 
to Africa, into whose problems and needs he had a deep and 
sympathetic insight. The rebirth of the Christian Council of 
South Africa brought him great happiness. Those whose duty 
and delight it has been to correspond with him from this country 
have felt the glow of his spirit as he rejoiced in the Councii’s 
manifold activities. It was in his mind to visit Africa as soon 
as conditions became favourable; and the South African Council 
had recently approached him concerning the possibility after 
the war of an “ Africa Conference of Missions’ at which he 
himself would have been the outstanding figure. 


Few Christian leaders have attained to Dr, Paton’s knowledge 
_of the affairs of the world-wide Church. Through travel and 
by means of a voluminous correspondence he has been in 
intimate contact with prominent personalities in the international 
realm of missionary enterprise, and with Christian life and 
thought in many lands. His contributions by word and pen 
have been one of the main factors in building up that informed 
Christian opinion without which the battle of the post-war 
years will be lost ere it begin. The Church will miss him as 
she faces the demands of those years. His passing leaves a gap 
in the ranks of Christian leadership which it will be hard to fill; 
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act kindly. But that has not prevented them believing that t 
keep the Native both poor and ignorant is the right policy fo 
South Africa. Today the opinion is being frankly expressed 
especially by business men, that the only hope of this countr 
having a prosperous future is for all sections to make progress 
It is not a question of sentiment ; it is a question of economics 
If the new parliament can be persuaded of the truth and wisdon 
of this opinion and can summon up courage to support th: 
Government in a forward policy, not only the Transkei but al 
the other sections of the country and of the people will hav 
something to look forward to, something to work for. — | 


N.M. 


but his life and work stand for us all, not only as a gratefu 
memory, but as an inspiring example of vision, faith and courage 


E.W.G. | 


: | 
MISSIONARY RUNS M.E.F. AFRICAN HOSTEL | 


In peace-time priest of an African parish 40 miles across bi 
50 miles long, the Reverend J. H. W. Bacon, of St. John’ 
Diocese, Mganduli, South Africa, is now Chaplain and Super 
visor of the Abbas Bridge Club and Hostel for Non-European 
of the Union Defence Force and African Auxiliary Pionee 
Corps. This is the first centre of its kind in the Middle Eas\ 
It is run by the Union Defence Force Institute, an organisatio\ 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. and Toc H in South Africa. Kee) 
as he is on his present welfare job—a volunteer for the M.E.1) 
he started the Abbas Bridge Club in February, 1942—Capy 
Bacon looks ferward to the day when he can go back to his missioil 
work. Capt. Bacon found his vocation early. He became 
missionary and started his life work of converting the Natives 4 
Christianity. Five years ago—just before the war—Camj 
Bacon went to Mqanduli. He found that a third of the inhabv 
tants of his parish were heathen. The churches in most cas.j 
were mud huts. ‘‘ When war broke out we were just beginnir§ 
to see the fruits of our work there,” says Captain Bacon. “The § 
is still a lot to be done and J am longing to go back and do it 7 
my true field of mission work when the war is over. I voluz 
teered to come up to the M.E.F. because I knew there was | 
shortage of chaplains.” At the Abbas Bridge Club Capta.§ 
Bacon is responsible for the welfare while on leave of anythin} 
up to 200 Native troops at a time. Entertainments and sigh’ 
seeing are organised for the leave parties. While at the host? 
they live in an information atmosphere. The cost to a man of) 
four-day leave is only one pound. Most of the permanent stall 
are Africans. Although the Club is a U.D.F. concern, Coloure: 
troops from the British Protectorates and East Africa have bew 
welcomed. Recently a party of Basuto and Bechuana spe) 
a day as guests of the Club. ‘They made a round of the Pyramiili 
and Old Cairo in special buses and trams and then had suppi 
before going back to camp. a 

ie 

‘‘For man the chief end and duty is the care of tlt 
soul, so that amid all the distractions and temptations 
this temporal life it may keep a clear vision of the eterni# 
world to which it belongs, and so, on the dissolution }} 
death of the bodily frame, may pass free from earttil! 
contacts, and fit for that enlarged existence which ii 
rightly its own.”’ 


— Sir -Patrick Duncans 
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ON Saturday and Sunday, October 2nd and 3rd, the Shaw- 
‘bury Mission of the Methodist Church of South Africa 
will celebrate the centenary of the beginning of Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise in the area in which the station stands to-day. 
*) Although the London Missionary Society was first in the field 
in what was known a hundred years ago as Kafirland, the Metho- 
dist Church was, by about fifty years, the pioneer body in what 
are now known as the Transkeian Territories. As early as 1822 
athe Rev. William Shaw, the John Wesley of South Africa, set 
jout from Grahamstown to explore Kafirland but after paying a 
ipvisit to Gaika was compelled to return owing to the failure of his 
Whorses. Starting out again in 1823, William Shaw, ere he had 

attained his twenty-fifth birthday, began the realisation of his 
youthful dream, the establishment of a ‘‘ chain” of mission 
stations thtough Kaffraria to Natal and Delagoa Bay. It had 
/4come to him in a flash at Salem—the first home in South Africa 

jof the Sephton party of 1820 Settlers—that ‘‘ There is not a 
single missionary between my residence and the Red Sea” and 
he began at once to lay his plans. By 1830 the chain of stations 

from Wesleyville to Buntingville was completed and named by 
‘Stheir founder. Of these, Shawbury was not one. 
> On November 12th, 1838, the Rev. Thomas Jenkins, mission- 
Vary at Buntingville, was writing to an unknown correspondent, 
4)“ As Capai is so urgent in his request for a missionary and has 
sent so repeatedly to me to know when he is to expect one, I 
*Whave promised him to forward his request to the Committee.” 
~ Mr. Jenkins then outlines the state of ‘‘ grossest darkness with- 
Hout hope and without God in the world” in which Necapayi’s 
@ people, the Bacas, are living but concludes by saying that “under 
Tiall these circumstances the door is open for the gospel of Our 
o Redeemer.” We may regard this letter as the very fons et origo 
@ of Shawbury Mission, and the ultimate result of the steps taken 
by Mr. Jenkins to secure a “‘ teacher to teach him (Neapayi) and 
his people the great news from Heaven ” was the appointment of 
the Rev. W. H. Garner. 

Mr. Garner went to live near Neapayi’s Great Place at Isili- 
i} ndini, also known as Dumsi, which later became an outstation 
9 of Osborn Mission, five miles from Mount Frere. Garner was 
#} a giant of a man, both spiritually and physically, and he certainly 
© needed all his qualities in his dealings with the Chief for the 
latter showed no improvement in his persona! habits after. he 
Hhad received his “‘teacher.” It was the prestige of having a 
* missionary that Ncapayi wanted, and little else. ‘The people 
© were little better and showed little inclination either to listen to 
& the missionary or to live as he wanted them to live yet Garner’s 
» indomitable optimism and his abundant faith enabled him to say, 
in the first report that he presented to the Synod after his appoint- 
) ment, that ‘“‘ we have confidence here that the Gospel will win its 
% widening way : already we anticipate the day when the tribe shall 
& beat its spears into ploughshares.” At the time these words 
were written there were five full members of the Church on the 
i station. Garner gained a great reputation as a doctor and it was 
as much to his medical skill as to any other quality that 
“he owed the impression that he ultimately came to make upon 
» the Bacas. 
' Nothing is so dear to the heait of the historian as original 
? sources but in the case of Shawbury Mission these are lament- 
‘ably few. Garner was involved in the notorious ‘“ Neapayi 
affair ’’ of 1840-41 which resulted in Sir George Napier’s rather 
‘ precipitate action in annexing Natal to the Cape but what 
‘happened between 1841 and 1853 is pure conjecture. We. do 
| know that in 1843 the name of Shawbury appeared for the first 
’ time in the Minutes of the District in which Shawbury now lies 
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‘The Centenary of Shawbury Mission 


By David Wilson 


and we also have the authority of William Shaw for stating that 
some years prior to his visit to Shawbury in 1855 the site of the 
Mission had been moved from a previous unfavourable one to 
the present one, but when or why or by whom the change was 
made we do not know. 

The next reliable fact we know is that during ‘‘ Harry Smith’s 
Kaffir War,” as Professor Walker calls the war of 1850-52, 
Shawbury, like so-many other missions, was without a mission- 
ary, and that in 1853 work was resumed there by Mr. Richard 
Hulley, an evangelist. If only one had the records upon which 
to work, what a wonderful story the life of Hulley would make ! 
Like Mr. Garner he was a big man in every way and had, previ- 
ous to settling down in the Cape, been with Owen, the Anglican 
clergyman, who visited Dingaan shortly before the slaughter of 
Piet Retief. Hulley’s own life and that of all the other Euro- 
peans was spared largely owing to the influence which the 
evangelist had gained over Dingaan. The Bacas had lapsed 
into heathenism during the war and Hulley had no easy task to 
pull them together again but he won their confidence and in a 
short time the station was so crowded that he had to establish 
several outstations on which he settled various families and which 
he and his Native catechists visited regularly. This system 
won the commendation of William Shaw when he visited the 
station in his tour of 1855-6. It is still related amongst the old 
people that Hulley used to dress himself in skins and take part in 
the Native dances and then invite the people to come to his 
“dance,” which proved to bea prayer meeting. _ He was a power- 
ful preacher in the vernacular and impressed his people largely by 
his earnestness and sincerity. When he was transferred to 
Osborn Mission several hundreds of the Baca people left Shaw- 
bury with him and made his new home theirs. 

None of the early missionaries at Shawbury was so successful 
as the Rev. William Shaw Davis who came here in 1872 and was 
responsible for the opening of the Girls’ Seminary, which was 
later to develop into the Training School for Girls. In 1877 he 
began to build the double-storied building which is to-day 
known as ‘“‘ Noah’s Ark ’’ and which has served Shawbury well. 
Having been a business man and a teacher before he entered the 
ministry, Mr, Davis was well equipped to carry on the work in 
what had come to be known as an educational mission and the 
Seminary was very successful in his time. He was at Shawbury 
when Mr. Hamilton Hope, the magistrate of Qumbu district, 
was assassinated, with two of his assistants, by Umhlonhlo, the 
Pondomise chicf, near to Sulenkama, during the Basuto rising 
of 1880-1. Mr. Davis’s brother, ‘‘ Sunduza’’ Davis, was with 
Mr. Hope that morning but Umhlonhlo spared him because he 
was the son and the brother of missionaries. Umhlonhlo fled 
into Basutoland and the Pondomise, in their anger, refused to 
send their daughters to be educated at Shawbury, so that work 
was again suspended as a result of war. 

The Rey. C. S. Lucas and the Rey. Samuel Clark were assidu- 
ous in their efforts to build churches in the Shawbury Mission 
area and these years of church building corresponded to a period 
of great spiritual advance from year to year. By 1893, when 
Mr. Clark became missionary at Shawbury, the animosity 
roused by the Basuto Rising had largely died down and in 
October of that year educational work was resumed. Since 
that date the Mission has gone from strength to strength under 
the leadership of the Rev. H. W. Davis, the Rev. Wm. Mears, 
the Rev. J. W. Hunt, the Rev. A. H. Briggs, and the present 
Principal, the Rev. W. W. Hartley. 


(To be continued) 
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Who is to Control the People’s Food? 


THE control of the food of the peopie is one of the most 

urgent questions awaiting the new Parliament. The 
confusion at present existing and its harmful effects are apparent 
on every hand, for example :— 

CITRUS. “The wholesale destruction of citrus, such as 
occurred last year, is being repeated this year. Tons of the fruit 
are being buried in the Eastern Province because no means of 
disposal have been found..... There is a dispute as to where 
the blame for this lies... ... In some quarters the Department 
of Social Welfare is being held responsible for the destruction of 
citrus, on the grounds that it has availed itself of only an infinite- 
simal part of the fruit available. Social Welfare officials blame 
the lack of transport to the most needy areas, but nutritional 
experts state that the Department lacks sufficient experience of 
nutrition to cope successfully with this important aspect of its 
activities.” (Mait, 2.8.’43). 

MEAT. ‘The Government is beset by people who say 
that the price of cattle must not be fixed. We are sure that, if it 
is not fixed, al! attempts to keep the cost of living within reason- 
able bounds will fail’ (Mail, 2.8.’42). ‘‘ At Kei Road, Eastern 
Province, yesterday Mr. M. Warren, M.P., said that the Govern- 
ment was to blame for the high meat prices.”’ (Mail, Aug. 5). 

MILK. “Complete anarchy and impotence prevail in this 
country in regard to the feeding of our children. The distribu- 
tion of surplus milk and cheese is carried out by a Department of 
the Dairy Control Board, a body concerned, not with the feed- 
ing of children, but with the commercial interests of the dairy 
farmers.” (Mr. D. H. Epstein, M.P.C., addressing Benoni 
Rotary, 15.8.’43). 

FATS. “Councils set up by the Government to advise on 
all matters relating to food are pressing for the production of 
margarine in this country as a first step in the direction of better 
health and the proper feeding of the population. . . . Official 
quarters, however, declare that the manufacture of margarine, 
which is prohibited by law, would deal a heavy blow to the dairy 
industry ” (Mail, 2.8.’43). 

DISTRIBUTION. “The food. position continued to 
improve yesterday in Cape Town, where there has heen a short- 
age of eggs and meat. Johannesburg has reduced, but not yet 
disposed of, its glut of potatoes, and Kimberley has plenty of 
eggs, although no butter has been available for two weeks and 
there is a shortage of vegetables and fruit.” (Mail, 5.8.43). 

THE EXPERT VIEW. “ The National Nutrition Council 
has completed a report which grimly declares in effect that every 
(fit) South African is today carrying on his back a member of the 
community who is incapacitated through lack of protective foods. 
.... It is emphasized that 10,000,000 persons have to be fed 
and that more than 8,000,000 are suffering from want. While 
these people lack proteins they cannot be expected to fulfil their 
normal duties to the community ”’ (Waz/, 2.8.’43). 

THE OFFICIAL VIEW. “ Many looked to the Native as 
a potential consumer of the Union’s agricultural surplus. While 
he agreed that from the nutritional aspect it was necessary that 
the Natives should become more important consumers of the 
country’s food products, he feared that economie and social 
conditions would not be such (after the war) as to encourage 
them to consume any appreciable quantity of food to which they 
were not accustomed ”’ (Secretary for Agriculture, August 4), 

WHAT OR WHO DETERMINES PRICES ? 

“As the Union was an agricultural exporting country, the 
price level for the local producer was determined by the trend of 
prices on the world market ” (Secretary for Agriculture, 4.8.’43), 

The present prices for local producers of two essential foods, 
as fixed by their respective boards, are: Wheat 36/- per 200 


Ibs., and Maize 16/- per 200 Ibs. Recent prices on the London 
market were : Wheat 17/1 for 200 Ibs., Maize 5/9 for 200 Ibs. 

“ The Marketing Act of 1937 had done much tu place market- 
ing on a sound footing and to secure a reasonable price for the 
farmer,.... He was convinced that the control boards had 
proved of immense value. .... Tn his opinion there were strong 
arguments in favour of higher prices for agricultural products 
than for industrial products " (Secretary for Agriculture, Augugt | 


4) 


It should be noted, incidentally, that “‘ agricultural products ” | 
are the food of the people. Even the poorest must buy them or | 
starve. But, “‘ the security of the farming community should be } 
entrenched as vital to the maintenance of White civilization in | 
South Africa’ (Secretary for Agriculture, 4.8.43). 

The root cause of the whole trouble is the system of food con- 
trol by separate boards, composed of persons, almost all of whom 
represent groups whose one interest is to keep up prices. Some 
people think that matters can be rectified by patching up the - 
present system, introducing a few consumers’ representatives 
on the boards, or the like. There are so-called consumers’ ’ 
representatives already in the organisation. As far as the public 
are aware, they might as well not be there, for all the good they / 
appear to do. The control boards have the power, and they / 
have great producer majorities. They fix prices. They forbid, , 
or heavily penalise, competitive imports. When called to book 
for the high prices, producers throw all the blame upon the ? 
distributors. Both producers and distributors have their haul; ; 
the public pays for it all, but beyond writing indignant letters to ) 
the papers, the public is helpless in the matter. We hope the : 
new Parliament will shew more stamina in dealing with this 
grave issue than its predecessor shewed. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the control of the food supply of the nation cannot ! 
safely be left in the hands of interested parties, whether producers, 
processors or distributors. They, no doubt, have a right to be 
represented, but no groups or combinations of groups of pro- - 
ducers or distributors should be allowed any longer to have a: 
controlling voice in price fixation. | 

The result of the present multiplicity of food-controiling ; 
bodies, each working in its own interests, is the almost incredible 
degree of confusion illustrated in the newspaper extracts we have § 
just quoted. Surely it is apparent that one strong controlling : 
body is required. A Ministry of Food, under a resolute Minister 1 
with firm Government support, could straighten things out, 
increase the food supply (importing when necessary) and organise ¢ 
the distribution equitably. If anything goes wrong, a Minister 1 
who is directly responsible can be questioned in Parliament: | 
the present food control boards are iaccessible to the public. 
Col. Collins is the present Food Controller, but, as he is at the é 
same time Minister of Agriculture, he is in a most invidious « 
position. Agriculture should not be in a position to dominate ( 
or unduly influence food control. As the Economist bluntly) 
puts it “agriculture exists in the first place, not to provide’ 
employment or profits, but to produce food.” It is the servant ( 
of the nation, not its master. if 


% * * * 


| 
| 
POSTSCRIPT if 
Since the above was written the public has been informed| 
that on July 27 a deputation of the Association of Chambers of | 
Commerce waited on the Prime Minister. Mr. W. J. Kennedy, |/[ 
Chairman of the Association’s Executive Committe, said} 
that the Durban Chamber of Commerce and several other} 
affiliated Chambers had expressed concern at the serious 
situation arising from the shortage of certain essential foodstuffs.) | 
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Che appointment of a Minister of Food was necessary as a preli- 
jninary step in finding a solution to the problem. 
| The Association was of the opinion that the personnel of the 
‘Shgricultura! control boards set up under the Marketing Act of 
937 was not well balanced, in that about 70 per cent. of the 
members were representatives of the producers. The Associa- 
had recommended on several occasions that the personnel 
f these boards should include more representatives of the dis- 


Mr. Kennedy emphasised the urgency of building up stocks of 
| §ood and the need for the adequate distribution of nutritive foods 
‘yin order to ensure the good health of the people. 


ADMISSION BY PRIME MINISTER THAT FOOD 
CONTROL BOARDS HAVE FAILED 

In his reply the Prime Minister said :— 

1 The Marketing Act had been modelled on an Act which had 
een passed by the Parliament of Great Britain for similar pur- 

“poses. The boards established under the Act did not appear to 
ave worked successfully, their failures having been due to un- 

Soreseen and unavoidable difficulties which inevitably arose in 

sonnection with the production of agricultural produce. 

The Government recognised the necessity for taking the con- 

jumers’ needs into account, but it was necessary to act with 

Pestraint during a period of rapidly-changing circumstances. 

} The proposal that a Minister of Food should be appointed 

had been discussed by the Cabinet, but it had been decided that 
whe work of such a Minister would conflict with that of other 

Ministers. It had, therefore, been decided to appoint a Cabinet 

_Gommittee to deal with food problems. 

1) This committee, which would keep in constant touch with the 
Prime Minister, was composed of the Ministers of Finance, 
sAgriculture and Commerce. These three Ministcrs were vitally 

S-oncerned—the Minister of Finance in all questions of subsidies, 

e Minister of Agriculture in prob!ems of production, and the 
@Minister of Commerce in distribution and the fixation of prices. 


COMMENT 
8) The Prime Minister might have added that on the outbreak 
pf war the British food control boards were scrapped and their 
Munctions transferred to the Ministry of Food. Unified control 
was established, and the arrangement has been an unqualified 
“Success. With regard to the question of conflict between 
Ministers, in Britain that has been avoided by the acceptance by 


a. 4 


ITH the sudden passing of Rev. Alexander Dewar on 
August 10th, in his eightieth year, another of our pioneer 
“Inissionaries to Africa has gone from our midst. When, at the 
“e7ree Church Assembly of 1893 he was set apart for the foreign 
jield, he was appointed to Livingstonia; and, soon after his 
ao on June 4th of that year, he left his homeland for 
‘2entral Africa. In those days travelling conditions were so 
nuch more difficult than now, that he took one hundred and 
ij.wenty-two days to reach the southern end of Lake Nyasa. A 
s:omparatively brief period here was followed by a move farther 
orth to open a new station at Mwenzo, on the Tanganyika 
Slateau. 
Here he found himself face to face with all the handicaps to 
“@ife and work which lie in the path of pioneers. But, with that 
courage, perseverance and dogged determination which have 
haracterised his whole life, he set himseif straightaway not only 
‘Bo tackle the tasks of house-building and church-building, but 
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everyone of the principle that food has first priority. The 
Minister of Food states what kinds of food he must have, and in 
what quantities, in order to supply proper health-maintaining 
food to every man, woman and child of the nearly fifty million 
people for whom he is responsible. The Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and of Shipping have then got to produce that food, all other 
considerations and interests giving way. Agriculture has had 
to modify its methods in many important respects, reducing 
certain products and increasing others (the production of milk 
has been concentrated upon). Incompetent farmers have been 
turned out of their farms—more than three thousand of them— 
by committees composed largely of their fellow farmers. As a 
result of this great effort, British agriculture, from its small 
area, is today supplying two-thirds of ali the food consumed by 
the whole population of Britain and by the American, Polish and 
other armies now in Britain. The Minister of Shipping sees to 
the other one third. So efficiently has the Food Ministry func- 
tioned, and so loyally has it been supported by the other Minis- 
tries, that the health of those many millions of people in Britain 
is today better than it was before the war. What a contrast to 
the state of things now prevalent in this country ! 

Of course in Britain there have been subsidies, large subsidies, 
to farmers. But the conditions have been accepted, and the 
required foodstuffs have been produced. In this country too 
there are large subsidies, but no conditions appear to be imposed 
-—~and the results are what we see today. 

It will be interesting to watch and see if the committee of three 
will be able to overcome the cbstacles—the land mines and 
booby traps—which vested interests will be careful to place in 
their path. 

(1) Will they find means to get farmers to produce the food 
stufls that are required by the nation and not just the ones that 
will get the high prices fixed by their own boards ? 

(2) Will they import, when serious shortages occur in this 
country ? 

(3) Will they build up reserve stocks of necessary foods (e.g. 
mealies) as soon as this becomes possible ? 

(4) Will they make essential foods cheap, as they are in 
Britain (in Britain bread today costs 44d. for 2 lbs.)— in particu- 
lar will they reduce the price of mealies ? 

(5) Will they scrap the control boards, and bring to an end, 
once and for all, the pernicious system of legalised monopoly, 
under which groups of producers are permitted to impose their 
prices upon the whole population ? 


The late Rev. Alexander Dewar 


also to concentrate on the greater task of reducing to writing the 
language of the people he had come to serve. 

In constant danger from wild beasts and with the ever-present 
and insistent threat of fever, he laboured on with unshakeable 
resolve to accomplish his God-given and willingly accepted task, 
Trials and tribulations were his in full measure ; but so also was 
the joy that comes to those who give up all for their Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

In 1904, when leaving for Scotland, he chose the arduous 
route northwards through Africa to the mouth of the Nile, and 
he was the first European to accomplish this journey without an 
armed escort. 

To South Africa he came thirty-five years ago, and here also 
he has shewn himself of the same grit. Those who have been 
in closest association with him have been astonished at the un- 
sparing way in which he has faced his ceaseless journeying in 
difficult country and his tireless efforts, under such conditions as 
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only the bravest would face, to follow up his people and to 
accomplish the work that lay to his hand. 

On 6th July of this year, as noted in last month’s Outlook, a 
large and representative gathering met at Xukwane to celebrate 
his jubilee as a missionary. Little more than a month there- 
after, he was laid to rest in King William’s Town cemetery. At 
the funeral service, held in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church of 
that city, Rev. R. Godfrey represented Lovedale ; and, in the 
course of his tribute to Mr. Dewar, he made the following 
personal statement :— 

““Mr. Dewar and I arrived in South Africa within a few 
months of each other and have been in contact, to a greater or 
less degree, throughout these thirty-five years. Humanly 
speaking, we owed our coming to South Africa to the same 


Distress Among Natives owing to poor Maize Crop 
BY A TRANSKEI MISSIONARY 


A GOOD deal is being said and written about scarcity of food 

among the African people, and there seems to be a tend- 
ency in official quarters to minimise the gravity of the situation. 
It is said that owing to a general rise in wages and the large 
amounts remitted to the dependants of men on active service 
there never was so much money in circulation as at present. 
That is true. A considerable amount of Native postal matter 
passes through my hands and I have noticed the increasing 
number of registered letters. But although that is so, there are 
many families in which no member is from home, either on 
active service or at the labour centres, because there is no one 
available to go. I would put the proportion at from 15 to 20 
per cent. In a good year these families manage to pull through 
without much privation—on the low standard they have accepted 
as their wonted lot—but in a year like the present their plight is 
serious. A few days ago I met a member of the Native Affairs 
Commission and I mentioned to him my disquietude regarding 
this unfortunate section in view of the widespread failure of the 
maize crop. His observation was to this effect: ‘They will 
manage along somehow. Natives are very good at sharing what 
they have with their less fortunate neighbours.’ What kind of 
subsistence are some of our African neighbours going to be 
reduced to if they have to beg for their daily bread in a community 
where few have enough and to spare? Malnutrition aggravated 
to excess. 

On my rounds recently I have visited many Native homes and 
inspected their food supplies recently garnered. The mealies 
were still on the cob, and my estimate in bags is only approxi- 
mate but substantially near the mark. I might add that I have 
been growing mealies on my glebe for thirty years with fair 
success, but this year I have reaped only a fourth of my normal 
crop. ‘A neighbour trader who usually reaps 30 bags and 
hundreds of pumpkins got two bags and no pumpkins. 

Here is what I found on my rounds. 

-1, Mealies 3 bags; kafir corn 2. Household 6. One son at 
work. Cattle 6. Sheep 10. No milk. 
2. Mealies 1 bag; kafir corn 1. Household 6. 2 sons at 
work, cattle 7, no milk. 
3. Mealies 8 bags, household 10, (polygamist kraal), 3 sons 
at work, cattle 10, sheep 25, 1 quart milk daily. 
4, Mealies 5 bags, kafir corn 1, household 6, one son at work, 
cattle 7, sheep 15, no milk. 
5. Mealies 6 bags, 2 pumpkins, household 10, two sons at 
work, no cattle or sheep. 
6. Mealies 6 bags, kafir corn half bag, household 6, children 
-. all young and father an invalid, 6 cattle, no milk. 

7. Mealies 6 bags, half bag beans, household 6, husband at 

work, 8 cattle and 35 sheep, 1 cow in milk, 
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historical event overseas,—the upheaval caused in Scotland by 
the decision of the House of Lords in 1904 in the memorable 
Séottish Church case. Coming as representatives of the two 
Churches that had figured in the House of Lords decision, Mr, 
Dewar and I did not find it easy at first to get across to each other 
and we kept rather aloof; but men who realise that they are 
serving a common Master cannot continue to remain aloof. 
Mr. Dewar and I learned to know each other and of recent 
years we have worked together in full harmony. He has gone 
before me: and I wish to say, what he would have said had I 
gone first, that we found in each other such realisation of our 
common call by our common Lord that we were able to work 
harmoniously together and that we did so work.”’ : 


8. Kafir corn 1 bag, widow and four children, no ae 
Only a small part of field ploughed ; mealies ‘all finished| 
before reaping time. 

9. Mealies 10 bags, kafir corn 1, beans 2, household 8, 2: 
sons at work, cattle 15, milk 1 ‘quart daily, sheep 30. 

10. Mealies 6 bags, household 9, cattle 21, milk 2 quarts. 
No one at work as children, including three adopted, are 
all young. i 

11. Mealies 3 bags, beans 1, cattle 19, horses 5, household 7 ; 
children all young. 

12. Mealies 1 bag, kafir corn 4, household 8, 2 sons at work: 
cattle 12, milk 1 quart. 

13. Mealies 8 bags, kafir corn quarter bag, beans quarter 
bag, household 6, 2 sons at work, cattle 18, horses 44 
sheep 70, milk one and a half quarts. 

14. No field, two acres were hired for £1 from a neighbour } 
but it was old exhausted land and nota cob was reaped « 
The mealies in the garden were finished in April. House- 
hold 5, no cattle, husband employed locally at 30/- 4 
month plus food and quarters. 
15. Mealies 4 bags, beans half bag. Widow and 5 children: 
Oldest son went to Cape Town in January since when he 
has sent home £5. Cattle 10 
16. Mealies 40 bags, household 8, one son at work, 20 cattle) 
2 horses, 50 sheep, milk 2 quarts. 
17. Mealies 30 bags, beans 3, household 4 (husband is # 
Bunga Demonstrator), cattle 10, sheep 30, milk 1 quart. | 
18. Mealies 40 bags, beans 6, household 9 (husband a teacher)r 
cattle 40, sheep 70, milk 2 quarts. 
19. Mealies 30 bags, beans half bag, household.7 (headman)i§ 
cattle 12, no milk. | 
20. Older brother at work and younger brother looks afte: 
both homes and ploughs the two fields. Both fields were: 
worked in the usual way but not a cob was reaped. Lands 
steep and worked out. Household 11, 7 cattle, no. milk 
children all young. y 
21. Mealies 7 bags, household 9, 2 sons at work, 12. cattle 
half gallon milk, 50 sheep, 1 horse, L! 
22. Mealies 9 bags, household 6, one son at work, 10 cap ite 
no milk, 30 sheep. i 
23. Mealies 7 bags, household 7, husband went to work ii 4 
Cape Town in May 1942 (bowling green keeper) anéi: 
returned in February suffering from T.B. and died iid 
May. The oldest son has now gone to work. Cattle 11,7 
no milk, 30 sheep. 
24. Mealies 20 bags, household 7, one son is a teacher anil} 
the other is in Cape Town. He got an injury to his le/f% 
in July-last year and was in hospital till December. . Al 
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is still in Cape Town, unemployed, but is not coming 
home till he gets compensation for his limb. 

(5. No field, no cattle; from the small piece of land hired 
+} nothing was reaped. Household 6, husband returned 
? _ from work in June 1942 since when there has been con- 
tinual sickness in the family ; three adults and two child- 
ren ee within a period of six months. One brother at 
~ work. 

I have given the total of mealies reaped, but from a third to a 
irth are of such poor quality that they are not fit for human 
asumption. 

he fields would approximate eight acres in size, but in the 
se of the majority the crop has not paid for the labour of culti- 
ion. ‘This is an aspect of the matter that is apt to be over- 
ked—the preoccupation of the entire family for four months, 
wpvember to February: children kept from school to attend to 
joies and cooking and the herding of the stock while the adults 
@: busy in the fields ; unremitting toil six days a week. In a 
_fison like this one the return is negligible when put alongside 
‘de labour spent—many hundreds of working hours per person. 
“ghd in how many cases almost nothing to show for it ! 

€ question may be asked, why is it that a few people have 
crops of from 30 to 50 bags while the majority have got so 
Sle? The answer is easy. Where good crops have been 
red the land has been either rich deep loam, flat and near a 
meam, or the owner is a man of substance with a large cattle 
‘nal, or able to buy manure and possessing the equipment to 
the manure to his field. When these conditions are absent, 
id when the rainfall for the period January to March is only 
e inches there is little hope of a crop. The majority of the 
ds are starved and exhausted; many are heavily eroded ; 
sany are so steep that the good surface soil has been washed 
--ay—it was a grave mistake that such fields were allowed to 
pme under the plough. The man with the small crop probably 
@t as much labour into his field as the man who got 50 bags, 
t he had no foundation to work on, and in most cases he lacked 
2 equipment necessary. 

d it must not be taken for granted that when sons are at 
rk they remit money home automatically. Some are “ pro- 
yal” sons and ‘‘ waste their substance on riotous living.” 
‘@tme save up towards the purchase of dowry cattle, and instead 
itsending their money home send it to friends to buy cattle for 
em. And, in many cases, probably the majority, the money 
mortgaged for the payment of debts. 

@At the price fixed by the Mealie Control Board, the cost will 
p about {1 1s. a bag at the Trading Stations. Many people 
@1 find it very difficult to pay that price and many decent 
sople will have to go without or beg. If the Government 
@@sidises wheat so that bread can be bought at a reasonable 
ce, surely it is its obvious duty to subsidise the Natives’ 
‘sad also. 

(A matter that requires immediate attention is the rehabilita- 
@ of exhausted lands. Some have been abandoned as hope- 
&s. Some have so little substance remaining that, even in a 
1g »d season, the return is negligible after months of toil. The 
/®ners are unable to cope with the situation. ‘They haven’t the 

mtle nor have they the equipment or knowledge necessary. 

hat is required is a State scheme of restoration of the soil. 

ihe lands should be scientifically treated for some years and 

@ ps grown and ploughed in to give life and body to the soil. 

@ ring this period of resting and restoration what are the owners 

Mdo for a living? That is a matter for the Government to 

ide. 

‘And soil erosion should be tackled in earnest. For years 

“sion propaganda has been carried on but with little result. 

Goept in a few districts where the Government has employed 

@:tors and graders practically nothing has been done. The 
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propaganda has not reached the people concerned and they are 
carrying on as usual and thousands of tons of soil are washed 
away to the sea every year. The propaganda should be brought 
‘into the schools and churches, into the women’s associations and 
farmers’ associations. The whole community should be made 
erosion conscious and taught the sacredness of Mother Earth. 

It is a major tragedy that in the Territories where there is such 
a clamant land-hunger and so many thousands of landless tax- 
payers, the authorities are still relying on persuasion of a people 
who won’t be persuaded to take the obvious steps to secure for 
posterity their heritage of this lovely land. Everyone knows 
that overstocking is killing the Territories and denuding the veld 
of its natural covering and aggravating soil erosion. Everyone 
knows that sheep and cattle can not exist together on an overstocked 
commonage. Everyone knows that before the advent of sheep 
the cattle were always in good condition, the milk supply fairly 
adequate and the grass abundant. Cattle are much more 
essential to the people than sheep. Therefore the sheep must 
go. But if the authorities are waiting for the people to dispose 
of their sheep voluntarily they will wait till it is too late. I have 
been greatly distressed at seeing how some of my fine elderly 
preachers are becoming prematurely old and infirm through 
the constant herding of sheep. At a recent meeting of Kirk 
Session I pointed out to them that their health was suffering, 
and I suggested that they should sell their sheep and put the 
proceeds in the bank. I was amazed at the passion with which 
they replied that they would never part with their sheep because 
the few pounds a year they got for the wool were so vital for the 
purchase of food and clothing and the payment of taxes. My 
argument that if there were no sheep they would have more 
cattle and milk and better crops, and that the sheep were shorten- 
ing their precious lives, fell on deaf ears. 

Cruelty to animals is a punishable offence, and it isno un~- 
common thing for a man to be fined £10 for riding a horse with 
a saddle sore. But nothing is done to those who inflict the 
cruelty of hunger on their cattle, thousands of which are mere 
skeletons at the end of winter, and when the cold spring rains 
come they die a lingering death. The sheep must go, and they 
can not be got rid of too soon. 

The “ bundle of life” in the Territories is a blend of church 
and school, the gold mines, land, cattle, sheep and goats. 
Hitherto a laisser faire policy has been followed. As long as the 
people kept within the law they were allowed to do as they liked. 
Almost the only control has been the dipping regulations which 
have fostered overstocking. In the post-war period there is 
going to be much more control for the common good. Stock 
will be controlled, and, we hope, education also. Land will be 
controlled in order to save what is left of it. As the present 
number of stock is far too large ; as therefore, some of its con- 
stituents must be liquidated, why should we wait till the war is 
over before making a start? Other countries are already well 
forward with their planning for all sorts of reconstruction. The 
cattle must remain. Therefore, let us get busy now and have 
the necessary measures passed to save the cattle and the land, 
and thereby help to save the people, especially the children. 


“When I was running about this town a very poor fellow, 
I was a great arguer for the advantage of poverty ; but I was, 
at the same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as no evil, show it to 


be evidently a great evil.” 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


We 


A Busm 
"5 By T. 


fOME African readers will want to know what is a busman’s 
holiday ? The saying probably arises from a belief that the 
ondon busman is so attached to the busman’s life that when he 
ets a holiday he spends it riding around on other men’s buses, 
ossibly the first busman to try out this kind of holiday was an 
Aberdonian, for busmen don’t pay bus fares. But this is a 
' roundabout way of beginning to tell you that I spent the last 
_ week of July in Johannesburg meeting men of my own kind. 
Johannesburg is not to my mind the ideal place for a holiday— 
my preference is for the forested mountains, or the sea, but 
_ Johannesburg is the kgotla, the place of meeting. 
I arrived on Sunday morning somewhat tired after two nights 
in the train but after breakfasting and bathing and reading the 
_news I made my way out into the quiet streets. I gravitated 
_ towards Joubert Park where the burghers were sitting around 
enjoying the sun and the Sabbath calm, and watching the 
sparrows which have somehow come from Europe and made 
themselves at home in our larger South African towns. I was 
glad to find the Conservatory (hot-houses we used to call them) 
open. A splendid place—masses of rare and delicate plants and 
ferns on show. 
From there I went on to the nearby Art Gallery which houses 
a rare collection of pictures, some bronze and marble statuary, 
-andsometapestry. A great place in which to spend an idle hour 
or for an artist to spend some weeks or months. I am no artist 
but I know what pleases me and so a visit to Johannesburg always 
means a visit to the Art Gallery. 

On Sunday afternoon the two nights in the train took their 
toll but after a rest and a little reading and another walk and an 
organ recital I went into the Cathedral for evensong and an 
excellent sermon by the Dean. After service I fell to the 
_ temptation of an orchestral concert of Russian music, for it is 
rare we dwellers in country places get such a treat. So I 
enjoyed a splendid hour with Rimsky-Korsakov and Tschaikov- 
sky. 

Next morning at 6.45 the hotel coffee came in, but no 
“newspaper. The Zulu attendant, new to his job, did not know 
what I wanted. I stepped along to see the housekeeper who 
was somehow surprised that I had not heard the news which had 
come through in the night that Mussolini had resigned. She 
said there was no hope of getting a newspaper at 6.45 on such a 
morning as this. However after some trouble in the streets I 
got one. What a career and what a “never to rise again” 
manner of falling was Mussolini’s. Throughout this week in 
Johannesburg the three main topics of conversation were 
Mussolini, the Election results, and Native conditions. 

Monday | spent with men of my own craft and discussing its 
affairs. As our deliberations are “‘ not for publication’’ and 
were eventually deferred to a later date I shall say nothing about 
them here. 

One incident in the day stands out. I joined in a crowd 
round a newspaper boy who had some Stars. Evidently he 
wanted to sell them at his wonted stand andto his regular 
customers, but he hadn’t a chance—Mussolini does not fall 
every day. I once walked the streets delivering newspapers, 
but I was definitely not a ‘‘ newspaper boy ”’ for I did not sell the 
papers —certainly I was never chased about the streets, as were 
the Johannesburg sellers of Stars in the last week of July. What 
a surging feeling of self-importance I have missed. 

Tuesday morning I spent with Professor Doke of the Depart- 
ment of Bantu Studies of Witwatersrand University and editor 
of African Studies. Probably few people apart from the experts 
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realise the importance of the place this South African Unt 
has now reached in research work on African language 
cultures. Some of this Department’s publishing work 
up by the prevailing scarcity of paper but Professor 
planning great advances for post-war days. 

On Tuesday afternoon the editor of a well-known South 
weekly journal gave me more than an hour of his valuab 
Though it falls to him to watch carefully everyth 
importance happening in South Africa and to weigh and cons: 
all that men are saying on many matters I found him k 
interested and well informed on Native and Missionary aff 
And sympathetic—very. 

Later I visited the up-to-date printing offices where the 
World and Umteteli-wa- Bantu and Imvo are printed. Her 
short time I saw many old friends and here it is obvious that t 
post-war period will witness great. developments. > 

How swiftly Tuesday evening fled away, for this I’spent wi 
one who helped to guide my thoughts when, little more than 
callow youth, I long ago came to Kafraria, and whom readers 
the Outlook know as ‘‘N.M.’’ All his thoughts seem to be 
the present and the future, but what a rich experience he has} 
draw on! ra 

On Wednesday morning I walked in unannounced on L 
Jokl, Labour and Manpower Adviser to the Industrial Develo) 
ment Corporation of South Africa. Dr. Jokl takes an intera 
in the Bantu Sports Club which by the way has an interesti: 
connection with Lovedale for the late Mr. Howard Pim donaty 
this Club’s ground to the Natives of Johannesburg after seei 
something of the athletics and sports side of Lovedale. I ha 
a treasured trophy won by a relay team at the first athletic me« 
ing on this ground. But it was not about such things that [) 
Jokl and I talked—‘‘ N.M.” deals with some of them 
another page. We should hear much more about these thir 
in the days to come. At Dr. Jokl’s suggestion I was taken fi 
another unexpected interview with one whose place in 
councils of the State is such that I do not feel free to mentil 
his name. , 

Wednesday afternoon and eyening I spent with relatives 
they found me somewhat absent-minded, who shall blame them 
We listened-in to the Election results. Later we drove throw 
Johannesburg to my hotel but nowhere did I see signs of exeti 
ment—the results seemed to have been taken as a foregos 
conclusion. a 

On Thursday I went wild-goose chasing to Pretoria. Pretoug 
was not normal and the Departments of State did not seem to @ 
functioning properly—the election results of the day before hi 
put them out of stride a little. I ventured into the Departmelg 
of Native Affairs and had some talk with Mr. Gordon Meat 
the Under Secretary. Among other things we talked of Shag 
bury which this year celebrates its centenary and for whose u 
building Mr. Mears’ family has done so much. z> || 

One of my purposes in visiting Pretoria had nothing to do 
Departments of State, for I wished to see an African with whu® 
I have had long acquaintance. He lives in Atteridgeville 
mode! Native township ‘‘ just outside Pretoria.” So I took if) 
right bus to ‘‘ just outside Pretoria’ and I walked another fq 
miles before I came to Atteridgeville. It was a lovely day fa 
walk through the veld but when I got to the township I fouf® 
my friend was away in Preteria. A kindly municipal audi} 
offered me a lift back and I accepted gladly. Though I saw lili 
of it I’m willing to agree that Atteridgeville is a model townslii® 
but that it is part of Pretoria is hard to believe. 

On Friday morning I spent an hour at Escom House in 
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s of the Central Housing Board. Here on the walls for all 
© are models of houses and townships for Europeans and 
s, plans of houses, schools, and what rot. “ge one 
em on my mind when I went in—the cold cement floors of 
s now being built in a certain new Native township. At 
ame time there are mountains of warm sawdust going to 
in our pine plantations. I had been on a sawdust-and- 
ent floor which was warm, but not firm enough. The 
blem of finding a binder to turn sawdust into hard but warm 
ors has not been solved so I’ll be grateful if any reader of the 
utlook knows of one. We have a rondavel I wish to floor but 
0 ugh wood may neyer again be available I will not use cement, 
some Africans like sleeping on floors. 


. On Friday night I went to the Metro to see Ayihlome, a new: 


}/m depicting life in the Native military corps. It is a good 
Foduction and was well received by the crowded house. It 
ids with Mr. Dan Twala reciting a verse of Professor Darlow’s 
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4 CONFERENCE, convened by the South African Institute 
_ of Race Relations, and representatives of bodies con- 
@rned with Native Education, was held at the University of the 
‘@Wlitwatersrand, Johannesburg, on Thursday, July 8, 1943. 
lose upon fifty organisations appointed delegates, including the 
“dvisory Boards for Native Education of the four Provinces, 
hurches and Missions, Municipalities, Universities, African 
@-ganisations, African and European Teachers’ Associations ; 
'so several of the Natives’ Representative Council, The Con- 
Wprence was much helped by the Chief Inspector for Native 
ducation of the Cape Province, Mr. S. B. Hobson, who attend- 
i to supply information. The Conference was presided over 
ly Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones, Advisor to the Institute of Race 
‘elations. The following principles were approved : 


Ssinancial Principle : 
+1. That the time has come for Native Education to be 
financed from the General Revenue of the Union. 


ducational Principles : 

That the principle of compulsory education should be 

applied as soon as practicable ; 

That as a first step all existing schools should be adequate- 

ly staffed and equipped ; 

That as a second step accommodation and equipment 

should be provided for all voluntary school-goers ; 

That as an ultimate aim compulsory education should be 

from 6-16; 

That compulsion be instituted first in the urban areas and 

in those rural areas which desired such compulsion ; 

That a per caput subsidy-of £7 per annum is desirable ; 

That the Institute of Race Relations be asked to ascertain 

from the Provincial Education Department their estimate 

of the rate at which expenditure on Native Education 

could be brought up to £7 per pupil per annum ; 

9. That representations to be made should include provision 
for an annual increase of 10° in the enrolment in African 


Schools. 


“ontrol of Native Education : 

§ The Conference discussed the question of the control of 
‘lative Education. There was considerable division of opinion. 
Mn view of the conflicting views the Conference agreed not to 
+ xpress itself on the matter in resolution. 

* The Conference, however, found agreement upon the question 
» f the desirability or otherwise of a State system of Native Edu- 
‘ation, in the following terms :— 
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poem, The Mendi, but I was sorry that neither of these two 
friends of mine appeared on the film. ; 

Saturday morning I was at the station at six to meet a young 
soldier who has just got back to the Union after two years Up 


North. With him I spent the morning and we had much totalk 


about. In the early afternoon I was back at the station again, 
for my week in Johannesburg was over. And there at the station 
to see me off among others was the smiling face of that chap who 
lives at Atteridgeville, “ just outside Pretoria.” It was good to 
see him, and the other friends. 

On Sunday morning I left the train at Cathcart and drove 
through Happy Valley into Klipplat Valley which lies at the 
foot of Gaika’s Kop and Elandsberg and is as rich a scene as 
any Constable painting—then on through the Hogsback forests 
and streams and so home again. Johannesburg was all right 
for a week and was exceedingly kind to me, but give me this, 


| | Native Education 


10. The Missions cannot be expected to meet the demands 

for expansion in Native Education. We, therefore, 
advocate a State system of Education, with due provision 
for voluntary schools. This involves, in general, State 
finance, control and administration of Native Education,. 
It is clear that the Head Office and the Inspectorate 
need to have a larger staff of trained Africans for profes- 
sional and administrative work to ensure closer and better 
direction of the schools. 
It is of the utmost importance that the co-operation of the 
African chiefs and people and of the Missions be main- 
tained and extended in the administration of Native 
Education. 


Representations : 

11. The Conference appointed the following to be members 
of a deputation to present the representations of the Con- 
ference to the Government: Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones 
(Convener); Representatives appointed by the four 
Advisory Boards for Native Education; Mr. G. Ballenden; 
Councillor R. H. Godlo, M.R.C.; Professor D. D. T. 
Jabavu ; Mrs. E. B. Jones ; Mr. A. C. Jordaan ; Rev: H. 
P. Junod, Mr. 8. J. J. Lesolang, Rev. E. E. Mahabane ; 
Councillor Z. K. Matthews, M.R.C. ; Mr. D. Mtimkulu ; 
Mr. J. Nhlapo ; Adv. A. A. Robert ; Dr. O. B. Wollheim. 


Publicity : 

12. That the Institute of Race Relations be asked to publish 
pamphlets in English and in Afrikaans for free distribu- 
tion to all bodies directly and indirectly interested in 
Native Education to bring before them the educational 
needs of African children, and to institute a Union-wide 
press campaign on the subject. 


JOHN WHITE OF MASHONALAND 


(His tenth Anniversary— August 7, 1943.) 
Be sure that now he slumbers not nor sleeps ! 
If God—o’er Israel watching—slumbers not 
Be sure he—watching o’er us Gentiles—keeps 
Unsleeping watch, nor has our need forgot ! 
At midnight, or at cockcrow, you and I 
May hear him clang his watchman’s bell, and cry— 
** Until your day break, and your shadows flee— 
There is no sleep, Mashonaland, for me!” 

Arthur Shearly Cripps. 
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Colour Conflict ; Race Relations in Africa, by. Gerald Webb 
Broomfield. (Livingstone Press, Londor:: 2/6). . ; "mentary on the Ten P r 
Little books on large subjects are opened with disfavour. The Five Peace Points of Po 
_ From the first one expects inadequacy of information and treat- equal number from English eligi 
“ment. This little book of 144 pages on so big a subject as race series of ten papers fre 
relations in Africa is a very notable exception. Into its narrow on what must be done if the 
_ limits are packed in very readable fashion the main facts and secure foundation. of peac 
figures on the great African questions of land, taxation, pass study by all who have the well-being 
laws, forced labour, ao and wages, segregation, trustee- writers are a ‘representative team, including 
ship and social relations. There is an impressive fulness of names as the present. Archbishop of Canterbury 
_ knowledge with respect to many parts of the continent. Con- who came from the chair of Moral Ph 
-flicting viewpoints are set out with a manifest desire to be fair University to be Master of Balliol College, Oxf 
and with so judicial an attitude that it ensures a patient hearing a religious journalist of the front rank, and Do 
~ even where the author’s conclusions are not accepted. “A mark _ is as penetrative on religious topics as she is versatil 
of the book is that it is not content merely to state present posi- stories, “ 
3 tions, but to lay down principles that should guide the future. There is percocet: that the failure of the Allies 
One of the most notable instances of the author's method is peace after the last world war was due mainly to the fac 
his treatment of conflicting interests as between Native Africans post-war world was not built on the rock foundation 
and White Settlers. He declares that whenever there is a con- principles but on the sand of personal and national inter. 
flict between the interests of different racés or communities the _is hopeful for the future that this truth has gained su 
_. first thing to be considered is not whether either party has a spread approval, so that the errors of the past may point 
_ fight to preferential treatment, but whether the interests_in to a world civilization firmly based on the postulate 1 
question are of the same urgency. Three degrees of value can duty of nations, as well as of individuals, to love Be 
be distinguished among the interests which need examination. as themselves. 
‘Taking a wide view of the matter, the primary and vital interest * aS cen 
of the Europeans i in Africa may pe said to be the maintenance of Modern Discovery and the Bible, by Ae Rendle ho 
the highest moral, intellectual and aesthetic standards of their Inter-Varsity Fellowship, Londo’ 5 eo 
own civilisation. This is not a question of merely individual or In collating the results of present-day research i 
temporary well-being. It concerns the destinies of the race, diverse sciences—e.g. ethnology, astronomy, physi 
and in the present discussion it alone can be regarded as a medicine and archaeology—that may help to throw light 
primary interest. On the African side there is a primary interest Bible, Professor Rendle Short brings from all of them t t 
of the same nature. It is not the preservation of something — wel] calculated to win the reader’s attention and co 
which has already reached maturity, but the opportunity for calm the minds of those whose faith in the Bible has bee 
unrestricted development of African capabilities. ‘This in itself turbed by the extreme critical positions that have in so " 
involves the creation and safeguarding of conditions in which ters held the field in recent years. We heartily recomme: 
‘such development can take place. The secondary interests of volume. 
‘Europeans and Africans include all activities, enterprises and 
ambitions which, though beneficial in themselves, are-not essen- 
tial for the fulfilment of the primary interests already defined. 
The third class contains such things as the pursuit of pleasure 


and the amassing of wealth for its own sake. In any conflict, : r 
the author holds, it must first be determined whether the Lovedale and Fort Hare Not 
opposing interests are of the same category. If they are not, the Mr. G, Motsieloa’ s concert party gave very successful concer’ 
more vital interest should in every case prevail. If they are, Hare and Lovedale on the 7th August. 
what is needed is a just and impartial decision between them. * % % 

It is in this setting that the author places the British declara- Rev. R. Kilgour, hoa in an airgraph letter writes to say 


‘tion that where the interests of White and Black conflict in British very touched he has been by the invitation received to return n to 
African possessions those of the African must prevail. Itisin dale and by the warm welcome promised him. 

the light of these principles that he subjects British trusteeship : * * * * a 
to a searching examination. His own belief is that the peunary-*" Cheerful letters have been received from Messrs. Macquarie, 1 ‘ 
interests of Black and White in Africa need never be opposed in and Pilson from their prison camps in Italy. es 


the sense that the fulfilment of the one would make impossible * * * * es 

the fulfilment of the other. If it were otherwise, he believes it We extend a welcoine to Wie aie whe has hee appointed if 

would be impossible to justify the existence of White settlement Sister at the Pana e- 

in large parts of the Continent. * * * | 
The book has a timeliness and a relevance to conditions even Recent visitors to Lovedale have included Miss J. E, Camph 


larger than Africa’s in that the present struggle is a conflict of Nyasaland; Miss O. Tweddle of the Nurses Christian Fellowsli 
ideals : between the German claim that they are a superior race Inspector Potgieter ; Rev. H. C. N. Williams, Warden of St. Matthe 
with a right to rule, so that the interests of other peoples must Dr, and Mrs. Bandey, Healdtown ; Sister Lottie Freeman, a 
give way, and their opponents’ claim that every race and nation and Major the Rev. Paterson Whyte, “ 
has a right to freedom and to full opportunity for development, * * a * 
As a minor point, we would draw attention to the need for The following nurses were successful in the July examinati 4 
correction of the statement on page 121 about Cape Province South African Medical Council: Final: F. Dlanga, B. Mat 
and its communal election of four members to the Upper House vy. Mantsanga, V. M’belle, A. Pama. Oral and "Ps 
or Senate. R.H.W.S. Nkolombe, V. Hiehle. Preliminary: E. Mrubata, M. Ty: 


